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To do great things one must be self-reliant. That is a
commonplace. George Westinghouse was often too self-
reliant in mechanical things; perhaps, he was oftener so
in financial things. It is related that the board of direc-
tors of one of his European companies once rejected his
proposition. When he insisted that it was for the good of
the company and should be adopted, the chairman said
that it was the privilege of the board to determine the
policy of the company. Westinghouse reph'ed that this
was quite true, but it was his privilege to say who should
sit in the board. He voted a majority of the stock. In
1890 a group of bankers offered to lend money to the Elec-
tric Company if they could name the general manager.
Their offer was rejected without discussion.

These little incidents show the fundamental difference
which often stood between Westinghouse and the bankers.
They would not be responsible for financing his enterprises
unless they could have a strong, if not controlling, voice
in the organization and administration. He would not
give up control to any man or group of men. There were
elements of right on both sides. Bankers are responsible
for the money of their clients. Their obligations as trustees
are more compelling than their strictly legal obligations,
if the two can be separated. On the other hand, Westing-
house saw the weaknesses of divided control, in plans and
in execution. He saw that which folks call the timidity
of capital. Napoleon said: "There is no greater coward
than I when I am drawing up a plan of campaign. I mag-
nify every danger, every disadvantage that can be con-
ceived. When once my decision is made, however, I forget
all except what may carry it through to success." Perhaps
Westinghouse had not enough of Napoleon's kind of
timidity in planning; certainly he had Napoleon's audacity
in execution. He threw everything into the attack with